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Here and Abroad 


People—Places—Events 


THANKS TO CHAPPAQUA 


A telegram from Thomas Gilburg 
of Horace Greeley School, Chappaqua, 
New York, says that his social studies 
class responded to our November 29 
CARE package appeal. As a result, 
one ton of food is being sent abroad 
for needy families at Christmas time. 
Congratulations, Chappaqua! We are 
also glad to hear that other schools 
are contributing. 


GUIDE TO SAFER DRIVING 


A new booklet You and Your Car 
may help you avert accidents if you 
are a driver or plan to be one soon. 
The booklet gives rules of the road, 
advice on how to pass other vehicles, 
and suggestions on keeping your car 
in safe driving condition. You may 
obtain the pamphlet free of charge 
from any nearby office of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, the In- 
ter-Industry Highway Safety Council, 
or the National Safety Council. 


NEW URANIUM SOURCE 


A valuable field of uranium ore, 
needed in atomic energy production, 
has been discovered in the Philippines, 
a Manila mining company reports. 


SCHOOL FOR MAILMEN 


After the Christmas rush, 21,000 
postal employes in Chicago are to start 
to school. Both old and new employes 
will be given training courses in an 
effort to improve postal service. Later, 
the Post Office Department plans 
schools for other cities. 


SWEDEN GROWS STRONGER 


Sweden is rapidly increasing her de- 
fenses. Her air force is now the third 
largest in Europe, after that of Great 
Britain and Russia, and is to be made 
even larger. The Swedes are also 
working on atomic and other modern 
weapons. Their country is democratic 
but maintains a neutral policy in for- 
eign affairs. If forced to choose in 
time of war, it is generally felt that 
Sweden would side with other free 
nations. 


THE FOUNTAIN PEN, AGE 70 


A practical fountain pen was put 
on the U. S. market only 70 years ago. 
About 200 pens were made in the first 
year of production. Today, pens are 
turned out by the millions. 


PAY AS YOU WATCH 


A big Chicago radio-television com- 
pany is urging the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to allow pay-as- 
you-watch TV programs. Telecasts 
would be presented in cooperation with 
telephone companies. A _ subscriber 


would drop a coin into a slot on his 
set, and this would turn on the TV 
show. The service would provide cer- 
tain sporting events, first-run movies, 
and other programs not usually shown 
on present networks. 
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GENDREAU 


A REFINERY IN MEXICO, one of Latin America’s big oil-producing nations 


Economic Relations with 
Latin American Countries 


Our Southern Neighbors Feel They Should Get More Assistance 


Than Our Government Is 


UR economic relations with Latin 

America will be closely examined 
in the 84th Congress which convenes 
next month. Senator Homer Capehart 
of Indiana has announced that he 
wants to give our southern neighbors 
preference over certain other countries 
in trading matters. Another Re- 
publican, Congressman James Fulton 
of Pennsylvania, has stated he will 
recommend that we give large-scale 
financial assistance to Latin American 
lands. 

Senator Capehart and Representa- 
tive Fulton were among U.S. Congress- 
men present at the recent Inter- 
American Economic Conference near 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The meeting 
marked the first time that representa- 
tives of the 21 American republics had 
ever come together solely for the pur- 
pose of discussing trade and other 
economic matters. The U.S. delega- 
tion was headed by Secretary of the 
Treasury George Humphrey. 

The delegates tackled some of the 
problems that are obstructing trade 
between the United States and the 
Latin American area. The latter 
region includes Mexico, Central and 


Now Extending to Them 


South America, and the Caribbean 
Islands—except for those small terri- 
tories controlled by other lands, as, 
for example, British, French, and 
Dutch Guiana. 

The size and population of Latin 
America help to account for its grow- 
ing importance in global affairs. The 
Latin American republics reach south- 
ward from the United States for a 
distance of more than 7,000 miles. 
Together the countries are more than 
21%4 times larger than the United 
States. Brazil alone is bigger than 
our 48 states. 

Latin America is largely an under- 
developed area, and almost all its lands 
depend on the sale of raw materials 
and foodstuffs to get along. About 
60 per cent of the people are engaged 
in farming, but it is still carried on 
in a primitive way in most areas. 
Crop yield per acre is far lower than 
it is in countries where machines and 
the best farming methods are used. 

Throughout the region, income for 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people is low. Highest per capita in- 
come in,,.Latin America is found in 

(Continued on page 6) 


Crop Surplus 
Issue Studied 


What Can Be Done About Big 
Oversupply of Grain and 
Other Farm Items? 


F all the problems with which the 
United States government grap- 
ples, one of the strangest and tough- 
est involves crop surpluses. At a time 
when many countries are working 
frantically to increase their produc- 
tion of food and fiber, America’s prob- 
lem is that her farms turn out far more 
grain, cotton, and other crops than can 
be readily used at home or sent abroad. 
Perhaps we should feel extremely 
fortunate in having our farms pro- 
duce too much instead of too little. 
Crop surpluses are not so bad a prob- 
lem as famine, but they are serious 
nevertheless. They endanger the pros- 
perity of our nation’s farmers, and 
they now constitute a burden for 
American taxpayers. 

The federal government has ac- 
quired most of the present “oversup- 
ply” of farm products. Probably few 
people realize what great quantities of 
grain, butter, cotton, and other goods 
are piled up in the nation’s bins and 
warehouses. 

As of November 10, the government 
owned more than 730 million bushels 
of wheat-—-enough to supply all our 
needs here at home, and those of our 
regular customers abroad, for about 
10 months. Besides, the government 
owned more than 500 million bushels 
of corn, nearly 2 million bales of cot- 
ton, over 300 million pounds of butter, 
and many other items. The total value 
of all federally owned surplus farm 
commodities was nearly 4 billion dol- 
lars. 

Ezra Benson, U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, last summer gave a 
graphic description of how much 
wheat our government was holding— 
either through outright ownership or 
as security for loans to farmers. He 
said that this wheat would fill a line 
of freight cars extending all the way 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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“from San Francisco to New York and 
then back to St. Louis, a total of 4,222 
miles.” Similarly, he pointed out, the 
government was holding enough corn 
to fill a train stretching from coast 
to coast, 

Our government-owned surplus of 
butter would provide nearly two 
pounds for every person in America, 
and someone has estimated that Uncle 
Sam’s cotton would be enough to make 
about 30 shirts for every family 
throughout the land. 

The job of finding enough storage 
space for the growing quantity of gov- 
ernment-held farm products is a diffi- 
cult one. Uncle Sam owns or leases 
bins and warehouses in many parts of 
the country, and seeks in various ways 
to encourage the construction of still 
more grain elevators and other facili- 
ties. 

Shortages of regular bins, elevators, 
and warehouses have forced U. S. offi- 
cials to look for emergency storage 
space in ull sorts of stran;re places. 
It was recently reported that more 
than 300 of the cargo vessels in our 
nation’s reserve fleet of inactive ships 
were being used for wheat storage. 
Agriculture Department officials have 
even considered leasing unused movie 
theaters and converting them into 
granaries. 


Cost of Storage 


Our government spends several mil- 
lion dollars each week just to provide 
storage for its surplus farm goods. 
Uncle Sam has tried to give away siz- 
able quantities of the oversupply, or to 
sell the farm products at extremely 
low prices. 

Schools in many parts of the coun- 
try have obtained shipments of gov- 
ernment-held foodstuffs to help them 
provide good, low-cost lunches for 
their pupils. Areas. stricken by 
droughts and other disasters have re- 
ceived shipments of surplus grain for 
livestock feed. 

Last year the United States gave 
large quantities of wheat to help re- 
lieve the suffering caused by a drought 
in Pakistan. Similar gifts undoubt- 
edly will go to various other famine- 
stricken lands, under a new law au- 
thorizing the President to donate 300 
million dollars’ worth of our excess 
farm goods for relief purposes at home 
or abroad during the next three years. 
He is also permitted to sell 700 million 
dollars’ worth to foreign countries 
during the same period, on very easy 
terms. Japan is now seeking to get 
large quantities of wheat and cotton 
from us, under this latter provision 
of the law. 

In connection with our govern- 
ment’s huge stock of crop surpluses, 
and its efforts to get rid of them, the 
questions that naturally come to mind 
are these: How did Uncle Sam ever 
get into such a predicament? Why did 
the government start accumulating 
surplus farm items? 

There is a fairly simple answer. 
Our government took this line of ac- 
tion in an effort to keep agricultural 
prices from dropping to such low levels 
that the farmers couldn’t make a de- 
cent living. An oversupply of any 
item, agricultural or otherwise, gen- 
erally causes the price of that product 
to fall. Prices of most farm goods 
would be far lower than they are today, 
if the government hadn’t stepped in, 


taken charge of the surpluses, and 
operated an elaborate “price-support” 
system. 

Farming is different from most of 
our other important fields of produc- 
tion. We have numerous manufactur- 
ing industries in which a compara- 
tively few companies control most of 
the output. Such firms are in a good 
position to avoid overproduction of 
whatever items they make. In most 
cases they can deal effectively with 
threats of a surplus simply by reduc- 
ing their output. 

The General Motors Corporation, 
which produces nearly half of all the 


cultural products than it can use, farm- 
ers may continue—year after year— 
piling up surpluses which tend to drive 
prices down. 

Crop surpluses are nothing new. 
They were causing much trouble 25 
or 30 years ago, after the close of 
World War I. Crop output had been 
boosted to meet a heavy demand for 
grain and other farm products during 
that conflict. Afterward, when demand 
fell off considerably, there was an 
oversupply and farm prices declined. 
Then the great depression of the 1930’s 
came along and made conditions even 
worse. In 1933, wheat sold for ap- 
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HERBLOCK IN WASHINGTON POST AND TIMES HERALD 


THINK OF ANYTHING YET to solve this difficult world problem? 


new cars in America, wouldn’t go 
ahead turning out one or two million 
more automobiles per year than it 
thought it could sell. Automobile com- 
panies adjust their production in ac- 
cordance with the national demand for 
cars. There are only a small number 
of these firms, and each one gauges its 
output according to the number of 
cars it thinks the American people 
are going to buy during a particular 
year. 

In agriculture, the situation is en- 
tirely different. The United States 
has about 5% million farmers. Each 
one’s output accounts for so small a 
part of the total crop that his individ- 
ual actions have no effect on the 
market. Suppose a Kansas wheat 
farmer reduces his output by 5,000 
bushels. What effect wili this single 
reduction have on a national surplus 
of several hundred million bushels? 
None, so far as practical results are 
concerned. 

Farmer Smith or Jones, acting as an 
individual, sees no reason to cut pro- 
duction. Such a step, on his part 
alone, wouldn’t boost the -price of 
wheat. It would just mean less wheat 
for him to sell at whatever price pre- 
vailed. So, even when our nation has 
far more grain, cotton, and other agri- 


proximately 30 cents a bushel (com- 
pared with about $2.30 now). 

In that same year, 1933, the govern- 
ment launched a major attack on the 
problem of surpluses. It established 
a program under which farmers who 
lowered their output would receive 
payments from the federal treasury. 
In some cases, the government paid for 
the destruction of crops that had al- 
ready been planted. 

Within a few years, farm prices 
were somewhat improved. Even so, 
the problem of surpluses remained 
serious until World War II. After that 
conflict began, we and our allies 
needed all the food and fiber that could 
be produced. Urged on by the gov- 
ernment, our farmers raised as much 
as they possibly could, and still there 
was no oversupply. 

Not many years after the war, over- 
production of grain and various other 
farm items again became a problem. 
Prices started down. The government 
—working through a system that had 
been set up in the late 1930’s—took 
steps to keep them from falling too 
far. Under this same general pro- 
gram, which still continues, huge 
stocks of grain, cotton, dairy prod- 
ucts, and other items have been piled 
up in federal bins and warehouses. 


Whenever the prices of dairy goods 
and various additional products are 
held down by surpluses, Uncle Sam 
tries to remedy the situation by mak- 
ing outright purchases of those items. 
On several other kinds of products— 
wheat for example—there is a more 
complicated program of loans to farm- 
ers so they can hold their wheat until 
it can be sold at favorable prices. If 
they eventually sell their wheat, they 
repay their loans in cash; otherwise, 
the government accepts their wheat in 
payment. 

Under such programs as these, our 
government has acquired its big sup- 
plies of grain, cotton, butter, and the 
like. It hopes, in some cases, that it 
can later sell the goods without tak- 
ing too much of a loss. As we have 
seen, though, it hasn’t been very suc- 
cessful along this line. On all its farm 
price-support operations for the year 
ending last June, it reported losses 
totaling about 420 million dollars. 

The burden of this loss falls even- 
tually on our taxpayers. Many Ameri- 
cans disapprove of the government’s 
spending taxpayers’ money on a large- 
scale program to bolster the incomes of 
one special group—the farmers. “Let 
farmers accept the regular market 
prices for what they produce,” these 
people argue. 


A Reply 


Other observers reply as follows: 
“America’s farm families include well 
over 20 million people. They are such 
a large group that their economic con- 
dition affects the country as a whole. 
If they are not prosperous, their plight 
hurts the manufacturing companies 
that depend on them as customers, and 
it hurts the workers who are employed 
by those companies. So when the gov- 
ernment bolsters farm incomes, it is 
actually helping practically everyone.” 

As a matter of fact, the idea that 
our government should help the farm- 
ers cope with their surpluses, together 
with the threat of low prices, has 
become quite firmly established. A 
price-support program of one kind or 
another, therefore, is almost certain 
to continue. But occasionally it will 
be altered to meet changing conditions. 

Last summer, Congress gave the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture considerable lee- 
way—more than he formerly had—to 
reduce the levels at which Uncle Sam 
will support various farm prices. 
Meanwhile, our government seeks to 
hold back the growth of surpluses by 
putting limits upon the amount of 
land that farmers may devote to cer- 
tain major crops. 

Many people raise objections to 
these and other farm policies. Some 
Americans think that our government, 
in handling the problem of crop sur- 
pluses, isn’t being sympathetic enough 
toward the farmers. Others think it 
shows them too much favoritism. The 
whole issue will continue as a subject 
of national debate for a long time in 
the future. 





The successful person is one who 
is able to take his talents and invest 
them in the business of living in a 
manner that leads to the accomplish- 
ment of a full life of service. ... The 
medium of exchange is not the dollar 
but services rendered. 

—Rabbi Sol Roth 
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Readers Say— 











As a contribution to the election cam- 
paign, our class distributed small tags 
saying—“I Voted, Have You?”—at the 
local polling places. We hope that our 
effort encouraged many eligible voters in 
our community to go to the polls. 

MODERN PROBLEMS CLASS, 
Madison, Nebraska 


* 


I think it would be a very good idea 
to televise Cabinet meetings and sessions 
of Congress. Such programs would aid 
students in understanding how their gov- 
ernment operates. Brit HAYES, 

Mansfield, Illinois 


* 


In your recent article on education, the 
question of lengthening the school term 
was discussed. I am opposed to this sug- 
gestion. The present nine-month school 
year would be sufficient if we students 
learned to use our leisure to the best ad- 
vantage. A vacation spent in training 
for our vocations, for good citizenship, 
and for a full and happy life can send 
us back to school refreshed and willing 
to work. PAULINE LARGE, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


* 


I agree with George Weinstein that 
the annual school term should be length- 
ened. This measure would help reduce 
the high incidence of juvenile delin- 
quency, by keeping young people occupied 
a larger portion of the year. 

PALMA MARIA TETA, 
Richmond, Virginia 


* 


The United States should give Paki- 
stan all the support possible. This coun- 
try is large, populous, and strategically 
located. In a few years, it might be very 
important for us to have Pakistan’s sup- 
port. DENNIS KRETCHMER, 

Valley City, North Dakota 


* 


We should not criticize India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru too much for trying to 
preserve friendly relations with Red 
China. After all, his country is very 
vulnerable to a communist attack. Nehru 
cannot be blamed for trying to avoid 
war and to give his country a chance 
to raise its low living standards. Let’s 
help India to develop her agriculture 
and industry so that she will be able to 
withstand the communist pressure so 
near at hand. 

LINDA HELFNER, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


The United States and other western 
nations should keep a watchful eye on 
India’s Prime Minister Nehru. His ex- 
ceptionally friendly relations with Red 
China indicate that his country might go 
communist in the future. 

Bos Hovis, 
Waynesboro, Pennsylvania 


* 


Our Citizenship Education classes have 
sent a petition to Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey, requesting him to investigate re- 
ports of corrupt voting procedures in the 
recent election. We have also asked 
him to institute corrective measures to 
guard against this problem in the future. 
We hope that others will follow our ex- 
ample and aid in getting out the vote— 
the honest vote! 

DUANESBURG CITIZENSHIP 
EDUCATION CLASSES, 
Delanson, New York 


* 


Our class agrees unanimously that the 
residents of the District of Columbia 
should have the right to vote. In our 
democratic government, all citizens should 
have the privilege of voting. Further- 
more, all have the duty to exercise that 
privilege. 

AMERICAN History CLASS, 
Chatawa, Mississippi 


* 


I think that the much-discussed “Atoms 
for Peace” program is a wonderful idea 
and deserves the support of our govern- 
ment. By sponsoring a program to pro- 
mote the use of atomic power for peace- 
ful, instead of military, purposes, we 
might be able to convince the communist 
nations of our desire for peace, and 
make them more willing to come to an 
agreement on world problems. 

CASIMIR KRIECHBAUM, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 





VIDEO highlight of the coming 

holiday season will be a musical 
version of Charles Dickens’ famous 
story, “A Christmas Carol.” Fredric 
March will play the role of the miserly 
Ebenezer Scrooge, while Basil Rath- 
bone will take the part of Jacot Mar- 
ley’s ghost. Christoper Cook will be 
seen as Tiny Tim. 

The musical adaptation has been 
done by Maxwell Anderson. It will 
be seen on the “Shower of Stars” pro- 
gram on Thursday, December 23, from 
8:30 to 9:30 p.m. (EST) over CBS 
stations. 

» 


Another holiday event will be the 
annual Christmas tree-lighting cere- 
monies from the White House. In 
other years, the event has taken place 
on the White House lawn, but this 
year an 80-foot tree has been erected 
on the ellipse, a park area just outside 





ces 


FREDRIC MARCH as himself—and as Scrooge, the famous Dickens character 


Radio-TV-Movies 


the White House grounds, for the 
colorful ceremonies. 

President Eisenhower will deliver 
his Christmas message to the nation 
at the tree-lighting event. A mixed 
chorus and the U. S. Marine Band will 
offer a program of carols. The cere- 
monies will be held on Friday, Decem- 
ber 17, and will be broadcast over 
both radio and television. See your 
local papers for hour and station. 


* 


One of the finest collections of old 
movie films in existence is maintained 
by the Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City. Included in the novel “li- 
brary” are 10 million feet of film, 
dating back to the early days of mo- 
tion pictures. Large crowds attend 
showings of the museum’s film treas- 
ures. Movies with Greta Garbo and 
Rudolph Valentino, two stars of ear- 
lier days, are most popular. 








Stumbling Blocks— By Walter E. Myer 





Your Vocabulary 

















ENATOR Estes Kefauver of Ten- 

nessee tells in a Reader’s Digest 
article of the time when, as a 16-year- 
old youth, he came home—thoroughly 
discouraged—after his first week in 
college. Seven days at the University 
of Tennessee had made him realize 
how many shortcomings he had, both 
in the classroom 
and on the athletic 
field. He was con- 
vinced that he 
would not be able 
to make good. 

His mother 
sensed his discour- 
agement. ‘‘You 
must turn your 
stumbling blocks 
into stepping- 
stones,” she told her son. “If you feel 
disappointed about your classes, let 
the disappointment spur you to study 
more. Let hurt feelings be a prod 
to work just that much harder. Then 
you’ll have a triumph to your credit.” 

Kefauver followed his mother’s ad- 
vice. He put in extra study early in 
the morning before breakfast. After 
football practice was over each day, 
he hit the tackling dummy for half an 
hour more. 

His marks rose and he won his 
share of classroom honors. He became 
a member of the football team. Later 
he followed the same technique to at- 
tain success in the legal profession 


Walter E. Myer 


and in public life. In each case, he 
found that extra effort paid off. 

There are countless other cases of 
people who have turned stumbling 
blocks into steppingstones. For ex- 
ample, about the time of World War I, 
a seven-year-old Kansas boy was badly 
burned when a stove exploded. He 
could not walk for a year. Yet that 
boy later became America’s fastest 
miler. Glenn Cunningham surmounted 
an obstacle that would cause many a 
youth to shun athletics. 

About 10 years ago, a young Ameri- 
can lost his legs in a mine explosion in 
France during World War II. Cer- 
tainly no one would have criticized 
him had he retired to a quiet exist- 
ence. The young man determined, 
though, to follow an active life. 
Through special effort, he made up for 
his loss of legs. Today Charles Potter 
of Michigan is a highly respected 
member of the United States Senate. 

Practically everyone is confronted 
with stumbling blocks of one kind or 
another at some time in his life. If 
you have what seems to be a serious 
weakness, determine that you are go- 
ing to eliminate it. Don’t try to side- 
step your problem, but face it real- 
istically. Use every spare moment 
to hammer at your weakness. 

If you stick to your course, you will 
find—as many others have done—that 
stumbling blocks can become stepping- 
stones. 


In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following 
word or phrase whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Correct answers are 
to be found on page 8, column 8. 


1. A corporation is solvent (sél’- 
vént) when it (a) is in danger of 
bankruptcy (b) is able to pay its bills 
(c) is expanding (d) takes inventory. 


2. The environs (én-vi‘rins) of a 
city are its (a) slums (b) governing 
Officials (c) suburbs and surrounding 
areas (d) traffic regulations. 


3. An excise (ék’siz) tax is (a) a 
tax on your income (b) a sales tax on 
things you buy (c) an excessively 
high tax (d) a tariff on exports. 


4. Power and wealth are often 
ephemeral (é-fém/‘ér-al.) (a) much 
sought after (b) achieved at the ex- 
pense of others (c) essential to hap- 
piness (d) fleeting, or short-lived. 


5. A protectorate (pr6-ték’tér-it) is _ 
a (a) military fortress (b) island 
used as a port (c) underdeveloped 
country controlled by an independent 
nation. 


6. A sinecure (si/né-kir) is (a) a 
job that pays well but offers little hope 
of advancement (b) a desirable posi- 
tion involving little work or responsi- 
bility (c) a foreign appointment. 


7. A cogent (k6o’jént) argument is 
(a) weak (b) complicated (c) force- 
ful (d) ridiculous. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in numbered vertical rows accord- 
ing to descriptions given below. When 
all are correctly finished, heavy rectangle 
will spell the general 
word for describing our major exports 
to Latin America. 











1. Willie — ., one of 1954’s 
most spectacular athletes. 
2. _________. is the world’s leading 


coffee producer. 

D ances SO SEP Latin 
Amerian exporter of copper. 

4. U. S. Cabinet officer who attended 
the recent Inter-American economic con- 
ference in Brazil. 

5. Latin American nations would like 
us to lower —___ on goods they 
sell to us. 

6. U. S. Secretary of Agriculture. 

-—__________ is one of the leading 
products we buy from Latin America. 

Ss. production is our 
most difficult farm problem. 





9. . , the spot made 
famous by the Wright brothers 50 years 
ago. 
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Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Pearl Harbor. VERTICAL: 
1. Peace; 2. Jenner; 3. safe; 4. Trieste; 
5. Belgrade; 6. Stockholm; 7. Lithuania; 
8. farming; 9. Baltic; 10. Knowland; 11. 
Adriatic. 
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The Story of the Week 


Happy Holidays! 


This is the last issue of the AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER to appear before the 
Christmas holidays. The next issue 
of the paper will be dated January 3, 
1955. We wish our readers a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year! 


Formosa Treaty 


The United States is putting an- 
other link into its chain of Pacific 
defenses. We have agreed to a de- 
fense pact with Formosa, island 
stronghold of General Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

Under the new pact, which must 
still be approved by our Senate, we 
agree to come to Chiang’s aid if For- 
mosa or its nearby Pescadores Islands 
are attacked by an enemy. Other 
islands held by Formosa, which have 
been under Red Chinese attacks in 
recent months, are not included in 
the new defense agreement. Also, 
Congress must declare war before we 
are required to aid Chiang under the 
pact. 

In return for our pledge of assist- 
ance in case of attack, we have asked 
Chiang not to take “any aggressive 
action” against Red China without 
first consulting us. 

Our other Pacific defense agree- 
ments include the Manila Pact (also 
called SEATO). It provides for the 
cooperation of the United States, 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, and the 
Philippines on Pacific defense mat- 
ters. In addition, we have defense 
pacts with South Korea and Japan. 


Hot Rod Club 


All Americans are being asked to 
keep Wednesday, December 15, free of 
highway accidents. That is the day 
the nation observes “Safe Driving 
Day.” 

Reader Murray Leshin, of Linden- 
hurst, New York, tells of a hot rod 
club in his area which stresses safe 
driving the year round. He writes as 
follows: 





WIDE WORLD 


NATIONAL 4-H CITIZENSHIP award winners Cephas Williamson of Americus, 
Georgia, and Sara Traughber of Springfield, Tennessee, receive their plaques from 
Thomas Wilson, president of Wilson & Co., in Chicago. The award entitles each 
winner in the young people’s organization to a $300 scholarship. 


Once a month we check the brakes, 
lights, windshield wipers, horns, and 
other parts of our cars to keep them 
in safe condition. If a member of 
our club fails to pass the car check, 
and hasn’t made the necessary repairs 
within a month’s time, he is fined. 

In addition to stressing safe cars 
and safe driving habits, our club helps 
out any motorist who is in trouble. 
After helping a driver in distress, 
we hand him a card which reads, “You 
have been assisted by a member of 
the Long Island Hot Rod Association.” 
The Card also explains the purpose of 
our club. 


NATO Chiefs to Meet 


Leaders of the 14 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries are 
scheduled to get together later this 
week in Paris. They plan to take a 
close look at NATO’s present military 
strength, and draw up new defense 
plans for the coming year. 

One of the big issues before NATO 
this week has to do with plans to 
rearm West Germany as a western 
defense partner. Officials of the 14- 
nation group are expected to draw up 
blueprints for carrying out these Ger- 
man rearmament plans if they are 
approved by the countries concerned. 

The 14 NATO members include the 
United States, Britain, France, Can- 
ada, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg, Denmark, Norway, Ice- 
land, Portugal, Greece, and Turkey. 
As of now, NATO has a force of about 
55 combat-ready troop divisions (divi- 
sions vary in size from 12,000 to 
20,000 men), and some 6,000 planes. 
In addition, individual members of the 
defense group have armed forces 
which are not under NATO’s com- 
mand. 


This Week in History 


December 14, 1799. George Wash- 
ington, the first President to serve 
under our Constitution, died. After 
he stepped down as Chief Executive 
in 1797, Washington spent less than 
three years in retirement from public 


life at his beloved Mount Vernon, Vir- 
ginia, estate before his death. 

December 15,1791. After consider- 
able debate over 17 proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution, the first 
session of Congress adopted 12 of 
them. These were submitted to the 
states for final approval. Ten amend- 
ments were actually ratified. They 
became part of our Constitution on 
December 15, 1791, and are known 
as our Bill of Rights (see historical 
article on page 8). 

December 17, 1903. Above the sand 
dunes surrounding Kill Devil Hill, 
near Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
Wilbur and Orville Wright prepared 
to get their strange craft into the air. 
With Orville Wright at the controls, 
the odd-looking machine flew 120 feet 
in 12 seconds. This is said to be the 
first successful flight of a heavier- 
than-air craft. It wasn’t until 1905 
that Orville Wright was able to keep 
his plane in the air for more than 
half an hour at a time. 


South African Leader 


The Union of South Africa has a 
new chief. He is 61-year-old Johannes 
Strydom, who was chosen Prime Min- 
ister by South Africa’s parliament a 
short time ago. He succeeds Daniel 
Malan, who retired from public life 
last November 30. 

Strydom, like his predecessor, is a 
member of the African country’s 
Nationalist Party. Unlike Malan, 
though, the new chief doesn’t want 
to keep South Africa’s ties with the 
Commonwealth of Nations, an associ- 
ation of independent countries includ- 
ing Britain, Canada, Australia, India, 
and others. 

At home, the new Prime Minister 
wants even more strict racial policies 
than those supported by his predeces- 
sor. Strydom feels that the laws 
which now tell the land’s colored peo- 
ple what they can and cannot do should 
be tightened. 

Both policies, if carried out, are 
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likely to cause trouble in South Africa. 
A large number of the people, particu- 
larly those of British origin, bitterly 
oppose leaving the Commonwealth of 
Nations. In domestic affairs, addi- 
tional racial restrictions would un- 
doubtedly lead to new conflicts among 
the country’s various races. 

South Africa is ruled by its 2% 
million whites, made up largely of 
Dutch and English settlers. The rest 
of the land’s 13 million inhabitants 
have little or no voice in their govern- 
ment. Most of these people are Afri- 
can Negroes. Some are persons of 
Asian origin, while others are of a 
mixed race. 


Jenner vs. Flanders 


There is still some discussion of a 
Thanksgiving Day speech made by 
Vermont’s Republican Senator Ralph 
Flanders. The Vermont lawmaker 
broadcast a special peace message 
over the Voice of America radio. 

Senator Flanders, in his _ talk, 
pointed out that we want to live in 
peace with the Soviet people. Among 
other things, he said, “My friends— 
my Soviet brothers—”, there is an 
alternative to the strife and arms race 
which now plagues the world. He 
called on all people living under Mos- 
cow’s rule to do what they can to get 
their government to change its war- 
like ways and agree to really effective 
disarmament proposals. Flanders 
blamed Russia’s Red regime for the 
world’s troubles today. 

Indiana’s Republican Senator Wil- 
liam Jenner and certain other leaders 
severely criticized Flanders for call- 
ing the Russians “My Soviet broth- 
ers.” He and others who agree with 
him argue: 

“The Soviets are tyrants and mur- 
derers who have imprisoned American 
airmen in Red China and have killed 
our soldiers in Korea and elsewhere. 
Can they, after committing such bar- 
barous acts, be called our ‘friends’ 
and ‘brothers’?” 
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Supporters of Senator Flanders an- 
swer his critics in this way: 

“It is official U. S. policy to try to 
drive a wedge between the Soviet 
people and their communist regime. 
The idea of promoting brotherhood 
among all peoples, including the Rus- 
sians, as well as the view that our 
fight is against the warlike Moscow 
regime instead of the Soviet people, 
was expressed in a Senate resolution 
passed in 1951. Not a single law- 
maker—including Senator Jenner— 
objected to that resolution.” 


At a Glance 


Tran’s Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi 
and his queen are scheduled to have 
lunch today with President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower at the White House. The 
35-year-old Shah is on a two-month 
visit to the United States and will 
vacation briefly in Sun Valley, Idaho. 

Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito is on a 
two-month good-will trip to Asian 
countries. He is expected to reach 
India this week, and then he will visit 
Burma and other nearby lands. The 
communist ruler, who broke with 
Moscow in 1948, says he wants to 
talk with India’s Prime Minister 
Nehru about ways to improve rela- 
tions between Soviet Russia and other 
nations. 

Viet Nam may now be able to solve 
some of its problems. In past months, 
the Indochinese land’s government was 
paralyzed by squabbles between Pre- 
mier Ngo Dinh Diem and the coun- 
try’s military chief, General Nguyen 
Van Hinh. A short time ago, Viet 
Nam’s Chief of State, Bao Dai, fired 
General Hinh and strengthened the 
hand of Premier Diem in running the 
land’s government. 

The Iron Curtain countries recently 
met in Moscow to discuss joint mili- 
tary activities. At the meeting, Rus- 
sia and her satellites declared that 
they will go ahead with plans for a 
united military force if the Allies re- 
arm West Germany. Western officials 
aren’t too concerned over the Red 
threats along this line. They point 
out that Moscow has long since forged 
her satellites into a united armed 
camp. 


Senator McCarthy 


Four days after Wisconsin’s Repub- 
lican Senator Joseph McCarthy was 
“condemned” by the Senate, he and 
his committee resumed their investi- 
gations of reports that there are some 
communists in our defense plants. 
These probes are still in progress. 

The Wisconsin lawmaker was con- 
demned earlier this month by his fel- 
low senators for (1) refusing to ap- 
pear before a Senate committee which 
investigated his financial affairs a few 
years ago; and (2) attacking a spe- 
cial committee headed by Utah’s Re- 
publican Senator Arthur Watkins, 
which studied criticisms of McCarthy 
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and recommended that he be censured 
for some of his past actions. 

The Senate voted 67 to 22 in favor 
of condemning McCarthy. All Demo- 
cratic legislators voted for this move, 
while the Republicans were equally 
divided on the issue, 22 for and 22 
against. 

It remains to be seen what effect, 
if any, the Senate action will have on 
McCarthy’s future career as a public 
official. The Wisconsin lawmaker will, 
of course, continue to serve in the Sen- 
ate. As a result of the November 
elections, however, a Democrat will re- 
place him as chairman of the investi- 
gating committee which he has kept in 
the headlines a great deal during the 
last two years. 


Korea Goes Ahead 


Now that a number of differences 
between Uncle Sam and South Korea 
have been ironed out, the way has been 
cleared for our new 700-million-dollar 
South Korean aid program to start roll- 
ing. The assistance plan will help the 
South Koreans strengthen their armed 
forces and rebuild some of their war- 
shattered industries. 

One issue which formerly held up 
aid to South Korea involved that coun- 
try’s money problems. Our aid officials 
asked South Korea’s President 
Syngman Rhee to make certain money 
reforms to help fight inflation in his 
country. A short time ago, Rhee agreed 
to carry out most of the suggested 
reforms. 

A second point of difference involved 
trade with Japan. We asked South 
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Korea to use some of our aid money 
to buy goods from nearby Japan, 
which is in desperate need of foreign 
trade to make ends meet. Rhee and 
his countrymen, who remember with 
bitterness the past years of Japanese 
conquest and rule over their land, re- 
luctantly agreed to step up trade with 
their island neighbor. 

Now Korea can go ahead with her 
rebuilding program. 


Coast Guard Exams 


If you are interested in a career 
that combines engineering and sea- 
manship, you may want to take exami- 
nations for entrance into the U. S. 
Coast Guard Academy. All Ameri- 
can boys between the ages of 17 and 
22, who have finished high school or 
will do so this school year, will be 
eligible to take the exams. Applica- 
tions must be mailed not later than 
January 15. 

Those who are selected will become 
cadets at the academy in New London, 
Connecticut. They will take a four- 
year course in marine engineering, 
along with other technical and aca- 
demic subjects. Upon graduation, a 
cadet will be eligible for a commis- 
sion as ensign in the Coast Guard. 
While in the academy, students re- 
ceive monthly allowances from Uncle 
Sam as well as free tuition and board. 

Complete information may be ob- 
tained from your school principal, or 
by writing to the Commandant (PTP) 
U. S. Coast Guard, Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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“My garden was such a success this 
year,” boasted a farmer, “that my neigh- 
bor’s chickens took first prize at the 
poultry show.” * 


“Do girls like conceited boys better 
than the other kind?” 
“What other kind?” 


* 


The teacher asked her class the dif- 
ference between a primitive man and a 
modern man. 

One of the brighter lads answered: 
“When his wife talks too much, modern 
man goes to his club, while the primitive 
man reached for his.” 


* 


Kit: Did they take an X-ray of Mary’s 
jaw at the hospital? 

Kat: They tried to but all they got 
was a motion picture. 


* 


The absent-minded professor drove up 
to the door of his garage, looked inside, 
and then quickly turned around and 
drove at break-neck speed to the police 
station. 

“Sergeant,” he gasped. 
been stolen!” + 


A small boy was unhappily practicing 
his piano lesson when a door-to-door 
salesman stuck his head in the door. 

“Son is your mother home?” 

i do you think?” answered the 

y. 


“My car’s 


Pilot, just after taking tailspin: I'll 
bet half of the people down there thought 
we were going to crash. 

Student Pilot: Yeah. And half of the 
people up here thought so, too! 


* 


During a class discussion on taxes, 
the teacher asked Bob to give her an 
example of an indirect tax. 

“The dog tax,” he replied. 

“Why is that an indirect tax?” queried 
the teacher. 

“Because the dog doesn’t pay it.” 








BARNES IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 
“This Christmas, let’s give each other 
sensible gifts like ties and fur coats.” 


Shelley Mann 
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OR sports fans, 1954 has been an 

exciting year. Here were some of 
the top performances during the past 
12 months: 

Basketball. LaSalle College of Phil- 
adelphia won the 1954 intercollegiate 
title, defeating Bradley University of 
Peoria, Illinois, in the final game. Tom 
Gola of LaSalle was widely acclaimed 
as one of the top players of the year. 

Baseball. The New York Giants, 
sweeping the World Series in four 
straight games from the Cleveland In- 
dians, became world champions. Lead- 
ing the Giants in their successful sea- 
son was Willie Mays, batting cham- 
pion of the big leagues with a .345 
mark. 

Football. According to the Asso- 
ciated Press football poll, the following 
college teams were the nation’s grid- 
iron leaders: Ohio State, University 
of California at Los Angeles, Okla- 
homa, Notre Dame, and Navy. Among 
the many individuals singled out for 
recognition in a nation-wide poll were 
Alan Ameche, Wisconsin’s crashing 
fullback; Jack Ellena, a brilliant tackle 
from U.C.L.A.; and Howard “Hopa- 
long” Cassady, Ohio State’s slippery 
halfback. 

Track. In the mile run, Roger Ban- 
nister of England became the first 
man ever to crack the four-minute bar- 
rier. A few weeks later, John Landy 
of Australia ran the mile in three min- 
utes and 58 seconds—a bit faster than 
Bannister had done. When the two 
met for the first time, Bannister won 
in a thrilling duel. 

Golf. Ed Furgol of Clayton, Mis- 
souri, won the U. S. open golf cham- 
pionship for men. Babe Zaharias of 
Tampa, Florida, emerged as women’s 
open champion. 

Tennis. After years of trying, 31- 
year old Vic Seixas of Philadelphia 
won the’ U. S. men’s singles title. 
Seixas and Tony Trabert of Cincin- 
nati combined to take the U. S. men’s 
doubles championship. Doris Hart of 
Coral Gables, Florida, won the na- 
tional singles title for women, and 
teamed up with Shirley Fry of Akron, 
Ohio, to win the doubles crown. 

Swimming. Two top performers in 
the women’s meets were Carolyn 
Green, a University of Miami student, 
and Shelley Mann, a high school girl 
from Arlington, Virginia. Ford 
Konno, a little Hawaiian who attends 
Ohio State University, was the out- 
standing swimmer among the men. 

Skating. Hayes Alan Jenkins, a 
19-year-old athlete from Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, won the U. S. and 
world titles in men’s figure skating. 
In women’s skating, 18-year-old Ten- 
ley Albright of Boston was U. S. cham- 
pion. 
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Latin America 


(Continued from page 1) 


Venezuela. It is $518 a year as com- 
pared to more than $1,600 for the 
average U.S. citizen. The average 
yearly income for Latin America as 
a whole is less than $300. 

The welfare of many of these coun- 
tries to the south depends largely on 
a single product. Thus, Brazil and 
Colombia depend mostly on coffee. 
Chile emphasizes the sale of copper, 
and Bolivia, tin. The sale of lead and 
zinc is a major source of income for 
Mexico and Peru. Mexico also pro- 
duces much oil as does Venezuela. 
Bananas, iron ore, and beef cattle are 
among Latin America’s other prod- 
ucts. Industrial growth lags far 
behind the United States, though it 
has been coming along in leaps and 
bounds recently in some countries. 

We are the biggest customer for 
Latin America’s raw materials and 
foodstuffs. We buy about half the 
goods that our southern neighbors 
sell to other lands. What we secure 
from Latin America makes up about 
one third of our purchases abroad. 

The 20 republics to the south are 
a big market for U.S. manufactured 
goods. To them, we sell large quanti- 
ties of industrial and farm machinery, 
electrical equipment, automobiles, 
chemicals, textiles, and other products. 
More than half of all the goods that 
Latin America buys abroad comes 
from the United States. 


Ideal Situation? 


It would seem that this trading 
relationship is ideal. We need Latin 
America’s raw materials and food- 
stuffs. It needs our manufactured 
goods. Nevertheless, both Latin 
America and the United States have a 
number of complaints over the present 
trading situation. Most of these com- 
plaints came in for plenty of discus- 
sion at the recent conference in Brazil. 

One of the chief aims of the Latin 
American countries is to work out a 
method, to which the U.S. will agree, 
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for keeping the prices of their foods 
and raw materials at a reasonably high 
and steady level. Their views on this 
matter are as follows: 

“In time of war, the United States 
counts on us to produce large quanti- 
ties of food and raw materials which 
she buys. When the war ends, though, 
the U.S. buys considerably less and 
prices fall. They often go down so far 
that widespread hardship and misery 
are created. For example, Bolivia’s 
troubles in recent years have been 
caused in large part by the drop in 
the price and sale of tin. Brazil 
suffers badly whenever coffee prices 
go down. 

“Prices should be kept at a steady 
level. One way of achieving this goal 
might be to have a hemisphere fund, 
set up by the U.S. and the Latin 
American lands, to support the prices 
of major commodities. If prices 
dropped below a specified point, the 
fund would pay the producers the 
difference between the selling price 
and the established support price. The 
plan might be modeled roughly on the 
U.S. price-support program for certain 
of its farm products. 

“Such a fund would assure Latin 
America a steady income and would 
go far toward eliminating depressions. 
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LATIN AMERICA urgently needs to raise standards of living for its millions 
of people, as can be seen by studying incomes (shown on map at left) for the 


various countries. 


The misery and hardship caused by 
these sharp price changes help only 
the communists. So long as this 
situation exists, the communist threat 
will continue in Latin America.” 

Our delegation to the Inter-Ameri- 
can Economic Conference stood fast 
against a price-control system for the 
Americas. The U.S. view may be 
summarized as follows: 

“We agree that the boom-and-bust 
periods to which the Latin American 
economy is often subjected are bad, 
but a price-support system is not the 
answer. A program of this kind on 
such a vast, international scale would 
be almost impossible to manage. 

“In addition, the cost of a hemi- 
sphere support program would be 
tremendous. As the wealthiest coun- 
try, the U.S. would have to supply a 
very high share of the funds. Our 
domestic price-support program has 
been a big enough headache without 
extending the idea on an international 
basis. 

“The best way to stabilize the Latin- 
American economy is for those lands 
to develop more sources of income, and 
not rely so heavily on one or two prod- 
ucts. Then if the demand for one 
item declines, a country can fall back 
on its sales of other goods.” 

Another problem involving our 
relations with Latin American lands 
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WORKERS DRYING COFFEE, one of Latin America’s major products 


U.S.-Latin American trade is charted above. 


is the desire of many of them to obtain 
more financial aid from us. At present, 
our government is helping Latin 
America at the rate of about 100 mil- 
lion dollars a year. This includes 
loans and technical assistance for 
boosting crop production and improv- 
ing health. Our only direct economic 
grant to Latin America this year was 
9 million dollars to Bolivia to help 
avert a threatened famine. 

Not all lands to the south of us 
agree on the form or extent of future 
U.S. aid, but in general these views 
are widely held: 

“The United States has poured vast 
sums into Europe and Asia in recent 
years. Yet they have neglected Latin 
American lands, most of which proved 
to be loyal allies of the U.S. during 
and after World War II. 


Recovery Program 


“We would like to have the United 
States finance a development program 
for us on the lines of the European 
Recovery Plan which put most of that 
continent on its feet again. At the 
very least, loans should be made avail- 
able on easier terms than they have 
been in the past. In fact, a special 
Inter-American Bank should be set up 
to make development loans. 

“Moreover, it would help us a great 
deal if the United States would lower 
its trade barriers on certain products. 
High tariffs cut down on our sales, 
and hurt us badly. We never know 
from one year to the next whether 
new barriers may be erected against 
our products. 

“The uprising in Guatemala last 
summer should be a constant reminder 
to the United States that there is still 
a communist threat within this hemi- 
sphere. If we can’t bolster our econ- 
omies, that threat may trouble us for 
a long time, because the communists 
exploit misery and poverty.” 

The U.S. delegation at Brazil made 
plain that it opposed a large-scale aid 
program. It advanced these views: 

“We agree that Latin America 
needs funds for development purposes. 
Most funds for worthwhile purposes 
can be supplied by available lending 
institutions such as the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. A new 
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bank for only Latin American loans 
is unnecessary. 

“We must continue to help these 
southern lands in a limited way, but 
it would not be wise to embark on a 
big, new aid program. The commu- 
nist threat is now much more acute 
in other parts of the world—for ex- 
ample, in Southeast Asia—than it is 
in Latin America as a whole. The 
bulk of our funds must go where they 
are most urgently needed. It is as 
important to Latin Americans as it 
is to us that communism be checked 
in Europe and Asia before it threatens 
this hemisphere. 


Private Investment 


“Private businessmen must be en- 
couraged to supply more funds for de- 
velopment projects in Latin America. 
U.S. industrialists now have more than 
4 billion dollars invested in Latin 
American enterprises. They would be 
quick to invest more if the govern- 
ments of some of these Latin American 
lands were more stable. The establish- 
ment of sound democratic govern- 
ments throughout the area will encour- 
age more investors. Latin Americans 
should also make new efforts to bring 
U.S. tourists to their lands. In that 
way, they would acquire more dollars 
with which to buy our products.” 

These views are believed to repre- 
sent the feelings of the Eisenhower 
administration regarding trade rela- 
tions with Latin America. They are 
not, however, the views of all mem- 
bers of Congress. Some feel we should 
extend far more aid to our southern 
neighbors than we have done in the 
past. 

Representative Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania, though a Republican, favors a 
much larger aid program than does 
the administration. He has said he 
will recommend that our government 
allocate 1 billion dollars in loans and 
grants to Latin America. He also 
wants our country to sell a large 
amount of its farm surpluses to the 
lands south of us at reduced prices. 
Proceeds would be devoted to develop- 
ment projects in Latin America and 
to student grants, permitting young 
people from that area to study here. 

Some other Congressmen have in- 
dicated they agree—in part, at least— 
with Fulton. Thus, it can be expected 
that the next session of Congress will 
see a controversy over our trade rela- 
tions with Latin America. 
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Celebrating Christmas 


Around the World, There Will Be Religious Services, Gay Parties, 
Gift Exchanges, and Big Dinners to Observe the Season 


NCE again Christmas is to be 
celebrated throughout the world. 
Americans will be going to special 
church services, exchanging gifts 
around the lighted tree, and enjoying 
big dinners. At this time, it is inter- 
esting to note the Christmas customs 
in some other lands—and a few of 
their customs that we have adopted. 
In England, the holiday is cele- 
brated much as it is in our own land. 
Special church services and family 
gatherings take place on December 25. 
Santa Claus is a welcome guest in 
English homes, but he has a lot of 
competition from Father Christmas— 
an elderly gentleman wearing tail coat 
and beaver hat. 

A glimpse into an English home at 
this season of the year would reveal 
Christmas customs that were brought 
to our country by the early English 
colonists. Mistletoe and holly deco- 
rate the househeld and doorway. Plum 
pudding and mince pie are on the table. 
The Yule log, whose cheery blaze has 
become a symbol of warmth and light 
in a season of cold, burns brightly 
in the fireplace. 

In Norway, Sweden, and Denmark 
—the Scandinavian countries—the 
evergreen tree is put up in homes. 
The season in Scandinavia begins in 
mid-December and ends after New 


» 


one of the big needs of Latin America. 
Above, a modern bus stops off at a Mexican village. 


Year’s in a gay party. Gifts are deliv- 
ered on Christmas Eve or the follow- 
ing morning by the Tomte, two kindly 
old gnomes. One, an old man with a 
white beard, red hood, and bell looks 
very much like Santa. The other is 
a little old woman carrying a basket 
full of sweets. 

In Belgium and the Netherlands, 
the holiday season begins on Decem- 
ber 6, Saint Nicholas Day. On the 
eve of this day, according to legend, 
Saint Nicholas, clad in brilliant red 
robes, gallops through the sky to drop 
gifts down the chimney for all good 
boys and girls. Yourfgsters leave their 
wooden shoes on the hearth before go- 
ing to bed. 

Most of us know, of course, that the 
Dutch colonists brought Saint Nicho- 
las, or Sinterklaas, with them to the 
New World, and he became our Santa 
Claus. 

Germany has its Saint Nicholas, 
also. However, in German homes he 
is just an advance messenger of the 
Christmas season, and his task is to 
check on children’s behavior. The real 
holiday begins on Christmas Eve and 
presents a familiar sight. The entire 
family gathers around a gaily deco- 
rated Christmas tree to sing carols. 
Later, the head of the house distrib- 
utes gifts. The Christmas tree is Ger- 
many’s most colorful contribution to 
our yuletide heritage. 

In Htaly, France, Spain, and some 
Latin American countries, the créche 
may be found in almost every home 
during the Christmas season. Créche 
is the French word for cradle and also 
means manger. Miniature figures of 
Joseph, Mary, the Three Wise Men, 
and the shepherds, are grouped around 
the Christ child in the manger against 
a background of moss, stones, and 
branches. The créche is displayed on 
a mantel or a table, and most of the 
holiday observance centers around it 
in these countries where the religious 
aspect of Christmas is stressed. 

In Latin America, Christmas par- 
ties, parades, carol singing, and mas- 
querades begin in countries to the 
south of us as early as December 16, 
and reach a high point on Christmas 
Eve. On that night, adults in Colom- 
bia dress in costumes and stroll down 
the main street with armloads of 
gifts. Each friend who recognizes 
them is rewarded with a present. 

In Mexico, the highlight of the 
partying comes with the breaking of 


the Pinata, an earthenware jug filled 
with candy, fruit, and small gifts. 
Each child has three chances to break 
the jug. When this job is accom- 
plished, all scramble to share the con- 
tents. 

Although few of the Latin Ameri- 
can customs have found their way to 
the United States, some of our customs 
have moved southward. For instance, 
there are now quite a few Christmas 
trees on display in Latin American 
homes. In much of Latin America, 
the distribution of gifts does not take 
place until January 6. A ceremony 
of the visit of the Three Wise Men 
is the occasion for gifts. 

Australia has its summer at Christ- 
mas time. While the Pacific Ocean 
country follows many customs similar 
to ours, it adapts them somewhat to 
the climate. Rather than eat a big 
dinner at home, for example, an Aus- 
tralian family may go to the beach 
and have a big picnic. 

In addition to Christmas celebra- 
tions at this time of year, there is 
also the great Jewish festival of Ha- 
nukkah—the Feast of Dedication. In 
164 B.c., the Jews of Palestine de- 
yeated Antiochus, who had tried to 
abolish their religion and force Greek 
worship upon the Jewish people. With 


the defeat of Antiochus, the Jews were 
able to restore the sacred light in their 
Temple and resume their worship. 
The anniversary of that victory for 
religious freedom has been observed 
The celebration lasts eight 


ever since. 














days. On the eve of the first day 
(all Jewish holidays begin on the 
evening of the preceding day), a can- 
dle is lit in Jewish homes. An addi- 
tional candle is lit each succeeding 
day. Because it is a joyous occasion, 
gifts are exchanged among members 
of the family. Hannukah is being 
observed this year from December 20 
to 28. 





Caribbean Park? 


The sandy beaches of St. John Is- 
land (in the Virgin Islands) may be- 
come part of a national park where 
vacationing Americans can swim in 
the blue Caribbean. Laurance Rocke- 
feller, grandson of the famous John 
D. Rockefeller, has offered the United 
States more than 8,000 acres of the 
island for a park. Congress must 
agree to set up a park there before 
the U. S. government can accept the 
offer. 

St. John contains 45 square miles 
of land. It is one of the three Vir- 
gin Islands, which the United States 
bought from Denmark in 1917 for 25 
million dollars. Located 40 miles east 
of Puerto Rico, the island can 
reached only by boat. However, some 
of the neighboring islands have air- 
ports. 
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A Career for Tomorrow - - Field of Baking 


OB opportunities for trained bakers 

will be good for a number of years 
to come, says the Occupational Out- 
look Service of the U. S. Department 
of Labor. Prospects are particularly 
rosy for bakers who want to open up 
their own retail shops, this govern- 
ment agency points out. 

Your duties, if you choose this ca- 
reer, will vary. If you work in a large 
baking plant, you may specialize in a 
particular job, such as mixing the 
batter, tending the ovens, or deco- 
rating cakes and pastries. If you 
work in a small bakery, you may per- 
form all the steps necessary to turn 
out baked goods. 

Your qualifications should include 
good health and manual dexterity. A 
strong back is also needed in this 
work. Though most bakeries have 
machines to do the heavy work, many 
jobs, such as lifting heavy trays of 
dough, must be done by hand. 

You can prepare for this career (1) 
by attending special schools which 
offer courses in baking; (2) by be- 
coming an apprentice under tne super- 
vision of a labor union; or (3) by 
going to work in a bakery as a learner. 

The apprenticeship program usually 
takes from three to four years to com- 
plete, and includes special classroom 
studies as well as on-the-job training. 
If you go to a school to learn this 
trade, you will be required to work 
for a while in a bakery before you can 
qualify as a journeyman baker. 

While in high school, union officials 
point out, you should take as many 


courses as possible in science and home 
economics. If you intend to open a 
small bakery of your own some day, 
courses in bookkeeping, business arith- 
metic, and typing will be helpful to 
you. 

Job openings for bakers can be 
found in large baking firms, small 














DRAWN FOR AMERICAN OBSERVER BY JOHNSON 


THESE ARE some of the careers which 
young people usually think about first, 
but less publicized vocations, such as 
baking, warrant consideration along with 
the others. 


neighborhood bakeries, and _ restau- 
rants which prepare their own baked 
products. Baking is almost exclu- 
sively a man’s trade, though there are 
some women bakers. However, most 
women employed in this field are retail 
sales clerks or wrappers. 

Your salary will depend upon the 
size and location of the bakery which 
employs you, and on the type of work 
you do. Foremen in large plants 
usually earn about $2.00 an _ hour, 
while most other bakery workers earn 





between $1.40 to $1.80 an hour. Many 
bakers spend between 40 and 60 hours 
a week on the job. Those who run 
their own shops, if they are skillful 
bakers with business ability, have 
earnings that are quite high. 

Advantages are (1) jobs are not 
hard to get, and (2) there are good 
opportunities to go into business for 
yourself. 

Disadvantages include the long, ir- 
regular hours that bakers are often 
required to spend on the job. A baker 
frequently goes to work at midnight 
or very early in the morning to pre- 
pare fresh bread, cakes, and pastries 
for sale later that day. 

Further information may be obtained 
from your neighborhood baker. An 
Occupational Guide, “Job Description 
for Baker” (L7.32:B17), is available 
for 5 cents in coin from the U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25; D. €. 

If you hope to open your own bakery 
shop some day, you may want to read 
“Establishing and Operating a Retail 
Bakery.” You can get this publica- 
tion for 35 cents in coin from the ad- 
dress listed above. Ask for Small 
Business Series, No. 29. 





Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (b) is able to pay its bills; 2. (c) 
suburbs and surrounding areas; 3. (b) 
sales tax on things you buy; 4. (d) fleet- 
ing, or short-lived; 5. (c) underdeveloped 
country controlled by an independent 
nation; 6. (b) a desirable position in- 
volving little work or responsibility; 7. 
(c) forceful. 








Historical Backgrounds - - Bill of Rights 


N December 15, 1791—163 years 

ago—the first 10 amendments to 
the U. S. Constitution went into effect 
as the Bill of Rights. Adoption of the 
Bill of Rights was a great step for- 
ward in democratic government, for it 
laid down basic guarantees of liberty 
to the individual citizen. 

The First Amendment, for example, 
guarantees freedom of religion, of 
speech, and of the press. These are 
liberties for which man has struggled 
through centuries to win and preserve. 

The amendment means that each in- 
dividual can go to the church of his 
choice and worship as he pleases—and 
he must allow others to worship as 
they please. It also means that peo- 
ple can freely express their views 
orally or in print. 

The rights are not unlimited. De- 
spite guarantees of freedom of speech 
and press, people can be jailed for ad- 
vocating forcible overthrow of our 
government. A person can be brought 
before the courts for making untrue 
and damaging statements about an- 
other person. But so long as we do 
not actually violate laws, the Consti- 
tution gives us a maximum of free- 
dom in expressing our opinions. 

Other parts of the Bill of Rights 
also protect the individual against pos- 
sible government abuse. The Fourth 
Amendment, for instance, says that 
law officers may not go into a private 
home and search it at will. The of- 
ficers must obtain a warrant, or per- 
mit, from a court. So long as his ac- 
tions do not interfere with the legal 
rights of others, a man may do what 
he pleases in his home. 


The Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and 
Eighth Amendments concern justice 
in the courts. They outline rules to 
insure a man accused of a crime the 
right to a fair trial by his fellow citi- 
zens. 

The Constitution as a whole, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights and other 
amendments, is truly the foundation 
stone of our democratic government. 
It did not, however, come into being 
overnight. Behind our Constitution 
is a long history. 

Our representative government is, 
in many respects, based on precedents 
established in England. For example, 
one precedent—the right of a person 
to a fair trial—grew out of the Magna 
Charta (great charter) of 1215. The 
colonists took many ideas of govern- 
ment in England with them to Amer- 
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WORTH fighting for... 


The Pilgrims who arrived at Massa- 
chusetts aboard the Mayflower in 1620 
drew up the Mayflower Compact. It 
pledged the Pilgrims to work together 
in forming a government, and is some- 
times called our first written consti- 
tution. The Compact did not set down 
basic laws for a government, though, 
and so was not really a constitution. 

The Fundamental Orders of Con- 
necticut of 1639, put into force among 
the settlers in the towns of Hartford, 
Windsor, and Wethersfield, was the 
first of modern, written constitutions, 
historians generally agree. It pro- 
vided for the election of a governor, 
and established a general court which 
operated as a legislature. 

When the colonists revolted against 
restrictions England sought to im- 
pose, the Revolutionary War began. 
The Continental Congress (which had 
first met in 1774) acted as a national 
government during the conflict. The 
Articles of Confederation (another 
constitution) went into force in 1781 
to cement the union of the revolting 
colonies. The confederation proved 
inadequate for efficient national gov- 
ernment, and, in 1789, our present 
Constitution went into effect. It has 
served us well over the years. 





Pronunciations 


Bao Dai—bou di (ou as in out) 

Caribbean—kar’i-bé’an 

Guiana—gé-a’na 

Ngo Dinh Diem—ny3d’ din’ dé-ém’ 

Nguyen Van Himh—n0o0-én’ van’ hén’ 

Shah Mohammed Riza Pahlevi—sha 
m0o0o-ham’mud ri-za’ pa’luh-vé’ 





Study Guide 


Farm Surpluses 











1. Give examples as to the size of our 
government-held stock of surplus farm 
products. 


2. How have many schools benefited 
from the surplus of foodstuffs? 


38. What has the President been au- 
thorized to do about disposing of govern- 
ment-owned crop surpluses? 


4. Why aren’t the farmers, as a group, 
able to prevent overproduction of what 
they raise? Compare their situation 
with that of the automobile manufac- 
turers. 


5. Tell what line of action the govern- 
ment launched, with respect to crop sur- 
pluses, in 1933. 


6. What was the problem, so far as 
farm output was concerned, during 
World War II? 


7. Briefly describe the measures by 
which the government has sought to 
support farm prices and deal with sur- 
pluses in the last several years. 


Discussion 


1. Do you or do you not agree that the 
government should make an active ef- 


fort to support farm prices? Why or 
why not? 
2. Assuming that the government 


should—in some way—regulate farm 
prices and seek to cope with surpluses, 
can you suggest any better means of 
handling these problems than it is now 
using? Explain your position. 


Latin America 


1. What meeting recently took place 
in Brazil? 

2. Describe the region we designate as 
Latin America. 


3. What are living conditions like in 
Latin America as compared to the United 
States? 


4. How is the U. S. tied closely to 
Latin America in an economic way? 


5. Why do Latin American lands want 
a hemisphere price-support program? 


6. What are the views of the United 
States on this proposal? 


7. Give the pros and cons on the pro- 
posal for a large-scale aid program for 
Latin America. 


Discussion 


1. To what extent—if at all—do you 
think we should cooperate with Latin 
American lands in keeping prices of their 
raw materials at a reasonably high and 
steady level? Explain. 


2. Do you approve of Congressman 
Fulton’s proposal for a big, new aid pro- 
gram for Latin America? Why or why 
not? 


Miscellaneous 


1. Why do Senator Jenner and certain 
other Americans object to Senator 
Flanders’ Thanksgiving Day talk to the 
Russians? How do the Vermont law- 
maker’s supporters answer these criti- 
cisms? 


2. State the chief provisions of our 
new defense pact with Formosa. 


3. What changes does South Africa’s 
Johannes Strydom want to make in his 
country’s policies? 


4. How many NATO members are 
there? Why will they meet in Paris this 
week? 


5. Why aren’t we concerned over So- 
viet threats that Moscow and its satel- 
lites may set up a united military force? 


6. Briefly describe the guarantees of 
freedom set forth in our Bill of Rights. 
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